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The  second  issue  of  "Foundation  News"  was  made 
possible  by  the  response  of  many  alumni  who  added 
their  names  and  support  to  the  membership,  and  also 
the  continued  loyalty  of  the  active  membership. 

Two  major  activities  of  the  Foundation  are  illus- 
trated:   the  program  of  post-graduate  education,  and 
the  support  of  an  electronic  engineer.    Utilization  of 
the  picture  of  the  faculty  who  conducted  the  post- 
graduate course  in  the  "111  Newborn  Infant"  affords 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  to  the  alumni  members 
the  full-time  faculty  of  the  departments  of  Pediatrics 
and  Obstetrics,  to  present  Dr.  H.  B.  O'Rear,  Dean 
and  Acting  President  and  also  Professor  of  Pediat- 
rics, and  to  publicize  the  Southeastern  Respiratory 
and  Rehabilitation  Center  of  the  National  Foundation. 
At  the  request  of  the  National  Foundation  and  with  its 
generous  support,  the  Center  was  organized  by  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  soon  after  the  opening  of 
its  hospital  the  "Eugene  Talmadge  Memorial".  The 
Medical  College  was  selected  by  the  National  Foun- 
dation because  adequate  facilities  were  available,  the 
full-time  faculty  would  be  adaptable  to  the  program 
and  the  location  was  strategic.    While  the  Respiratory 
and  Rehabilitation  Center  is  not  confined  to  any  age 
group,  the  predominance  of  children  warranted  plac- 
ing it  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Pediat- 
rics.   All  Departments,  especially  Physical  Medicine, 
Orthopedics  and  the  Staff  of  the  Cardio- Pulmonary 
Laboratory,  cooperate. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  a  capable  electronic 
engineer  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  electronic  machines  throughout  the  col- 
lege, particularly  in  the  laboratories,  the  operating 
rooms  and  in  the  Department  of  Experimental  Surgery. 
A  qualified  engineer  fortunately  became  available  but 
at  a  time  when  the  budget  was  fixed.    The  Foundation 
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was  able  to  relieve  the  situation,  fulfill  its  obligation 
and  fill  the  financial  breech  for  the  two  months  pre- 
ceding and  for  the  fiscal  year  1959-60. 

The  commencement  address  of  Dr.  Henry  King 
Stanford  to  the  graduating  class  of  1958  is  worthy  of 
publication.    Dr.  Stanford  briefly  reviews  the  twen- 
tieth century  history  of  the  Medical  College  and  elabo- 
rates on  the  recent  progress.    When  Dr.  Stanford 
was  Assistant  Chancellor  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia,  he  was  requested  by  the  Chancellor  to  visit 
and  survey  the  school  and  submit  recommendations  to 
the  Regents.    He  was,  therefore,  well-qualified  to  em- 
phasize the  progress  which  followed  his  visitation. 

The  first  issue  of  the  "Foundation  News"  reported 
all  contributions  to  the  General  Fund  which  were  made 
from  its  incipiency  in  1954  to  March  10,   1959.  We 
hope  to  continue  publication  of  this  brochure  and  after 
each  fiscal  year  from  May  1st  to  April  30th  the  names 
of  all  contributors  for  that  respective  year  will  be  pub- 
lished.   This  will  include  the  names  of  contributors  to 
the  special  (ear-marked)  funds  as  well  as  to  the  gener- 
al fund.    The  report  on  fiscal  year  1958-59  is  noted  in 
this  issue.    The  contributions  to  the  Special  Fund  from 
members  of  the  full-time  faculty  are  derived  from  fees 
and  honoraria  which  are  paid  to  them  for  consultation 
services  rendered  to  patients  in  hospitals  affiliated 
with  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  and  remote  from 
the  Talmadge  Memorial  Hospital.    Most  of  these  funds 
are  expended  for  the  travel  expense  of  residents  to 
scientific  meetings.    All  expenditures  are  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Medi- 
cal College  and  the  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Foun- 
dation.   The  yearly  report  to  the  Acting  President  of 
the  College  is  included.    It  becomes  a  part  of  the  re- 
port to  the  Chancellor  and  Regents. 

A  proper  filler  of  this  issue  are  "Quotes"  from  let- 
ters of  the  alumni.    These  letters  are  stimulating  to 
the  Executive  Secretary  and  their  compensating  value 
is  immeasurable. 
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Criticism  and  suggestions  will  be  welcomed. 
"QUOTES" 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $  as  my  contribution  to 

the  Foundation's  needs.    This,  I  am  happy  indeed  to  do. 

Lyn  Whelchel 
Miami,  Fla. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  pamphlet  setting  forth 
some  of  the  historical  facts  concerning  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  Foundation.    In  conceiving  and 
bringing  this  organization  into  being  you  have  ren- 
dered an  outstanding  service  to  the  Medical  College 
and  to  the  cause  of  medical  education. 

Harmon  Caldwell,  Chancellor 

I  am  very  happy  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  I  know  how  important  such  an  organization 

can  be  could  not  help  but  be  real  pleased  with  all 

the  improvements. 

Allen  D .  Smith 
Col.  USAF  MC 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  make  my  contri- 
bution every  year,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

"Lloyd"  B.  Greene  '17 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joe  (Greene)  and  I  both  wish  in  any  way  that  we  can 
to  support  the  school  and  to  further  express  confi- 
dence in  the  work  you  are  doing. 

"Preston"  Ellington 
Augusta,  Ga. 
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FOURTH  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE 

Underwritten  by  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  Foundation 

A  Clinical  Workshop  on  the  111  Newborn  Infant  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
and  the  Foundation. 

Dr.  Blair  E.  Batson,  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Pediatrics,  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, School  of  Medicine,  was  a  visiting  member  of 
the  faculty  by  invitation  and  discussed  "The  Staphylo- 
coccal Problem". 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  III,  is  .Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics.  Dr. 
Vaughan,  a  distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished  father, 
came  to  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  Temple  University,  School  of  Medicine.  He 
received  the  A.B.  and  M.D.  Degree  from  Harvard 
University.    His  post-graduate  training  was  obtained 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  of  Boston  and 
at  the  New  Haven  Hospital,  Connecticut,  affiliated 
with  Yale  University.    While  at  Harvard  he  was  a  Re- 
search Fellow  and  later  he  held  a  faculty  appointment 
at  Yale  University,  School  of  Medicine.    His  academ- 
ic career  continued  at  Temple  University,  School  of 
Medicine,  where  he  was  Associate  Professor  of 
Pediatrics . 

His  interests  in  the  field  of  pediatrics  are  cen- 
tered around  the  hemolytic  diseases  and  allergy  of 
the  infant,  thus  continuing  the  work  of  his  father. 

In  addition  to  his  publications  in  the  current  liter- 
ature, he  is  a  contributor  to  two  standard  Text  Books. 
Dr.  Vaughan  is  a  native  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  but  was 
reared  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Dr.  William  R.  Laupus,  Assistant  Professor  of 
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Pediatrics  is  from  Grosse  Isle,  Michigan.  Dr. 
Laupus,  a  native  of  Indiana  received  the  B.  S.  and 
M.D.  Degrees  from  Yale  University.    His  post- 
graduate training  was  obtained  at  Cornell  University. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Cornell  for  two  years,  after  which  he  elec- 
ted an  experience  in  private  practice  in  Michigan 
which  was  supplemented  by  teaching  for  a  period  of 
six  years.    During  this  period  he  was  Lecturer  at 
Michigan  State  Institutes.    Dr.  Laupus  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  field  of  academic  medicine  and  accepted  a 
full-time  faculty  appointment  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Georgia.    His  medical  career  includes  two  years 
service  in  the  Army  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Dr. 
Laupus'  interests  and  his  publications  revolve  around 
the  care  of  premature  infants.    He  wrote  a  Manual  for 
Care  of  Premature  Infants  for  the  Cornell  Medical 
Center.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha 
Honorary  Fraternity. 

Dr.  C.  Iverson  Bryans,  Jr.,  Associate  Clinical 
Professor  (part-time)  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.    Dr.  Bryans 
is  a  native  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  son  of  a  former 
faculty  member,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  L  Bryans,  Sr. 
He  received  the  B.S.  Degree  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  the  M.D.  Degree  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia.    His  post-graduate  training  was  also 
obtained  at  the  latter  school  as  a  resident  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  a  Research  Fellow  at  the  Medi- 
cal College.    He  served  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
Medical  Officer  for  a  period  of  five  years.    As  a  for- 
mer student  Dr.  Bryans  has  effectively  continued  the 
good  policies  of  Dr.  Torpin  who  recently  retired.  His 
publications  and  research  endeavors  indicate  broad  in- 
terests in  both  fields  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  He 
has  had  six  years  experience  on  the  faculty  of  his  Alma 
Mater . 
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In  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Pe- 
diatrics who  participated  in  the  workshop,  other  full- 
time  members  are  Dr.  Frank  P.  Anderson  and  Dr. 
Dorothy  A.  Hahn. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Anderson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pediatrics  and  Director  of  the  Southeastern  Respira- 
tory and  Rehabilitation  Center  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  Dr. 
Anderson  is  a  native  of  Alabama.    The  B.S.  Degree 
was  awarded  him  at  Davidson  College  and  his  M.D. 
Degree  was  received  from  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina.    His  post-graduate  training  in  pedi- 
atrics was  obtained  at  Duke  University.    He  began  his 
academic  career  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Duke. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  developed  with  the  Center  and  his 
outstanding  accomplishment  is  his  ability  to  build  a 
healthy  morale  which  permeates  the  whole  Center.  A 
publication  the  "Rock  and  Roll"  by  his  patients  reflects 
the  esprit  of  the  fortunate  unfortunate  patients.  A 
visit  to  the  Center  will  surely  dispel  any  feelings  of 
self-pity  on  the  part  of  the  visitor.    Prior  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  Dr.  Anderson  served  for  two  years  as  a 
navigator  in  the  Air  Force  during  the  Korean  War. 

Dr.  Dorothy  A.  Hahn,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Center  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina.    She  received  her  undergraduate  education 
at  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  was  awarded  the  A.B.  Degree.    She  gradu- 
ated from  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of 
Wake  Forest  College  with  a  M.D.  Degree.    Her  post- 
graduate education  continued  at  Duke  University  and 
her  academic  career  began  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  that  school.    While  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina she  was  the  recipient  of  a  Weil  Fellowship  award 
for  post-graduate  study.    Her  research  activities  have 
been  directed  to  a  study  of  hemorrhagic  tendencies  of 
prematures,  newborns  and  older  children  under  the 
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auspicies  of  a  grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.    She  was  honored  with  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  scholastic  honorary  so- 
cities.    She  too  reflects  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  staff 
and  patients  of  the  Center. 

"QUOTES" 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  thie  opportunity  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  your  former  schoolmates  and  students,  ajid 
I  hope  you  will  enroll  every  alumnus  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Foundation.    I  am  glad  I  am  a  member.  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  continue  to  be  a  member  in  ap- 
preciation for  the  education  which  the  Medical  School 
gave  to  me. 

"Earl"  Warren 

Patterson,  N.  J. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  fondness  that  I  remember  my 
two  year  stay  at  the  School  of  Medicine.    I  can  never 
forget  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  I  was  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  every  individual  with  v/hom  I 
came  in  contact.    I  shall  be  happy  to  support  this  very 
important  organization  which  means  so  much  to  me 
personally. 

Nathan  Grossman 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

You  are  doing  a  fine  job  for  the  Foundation  ajxd  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  it  will  serve  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
I  am  enclosing  my  annual  pledge.    March  25th  was  se- 
lected because  this  was  the  date  of  my  graduation. 

"Arthur"  M.  Knight,  Jr. 
Waycross,  Ga. 
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The  full-time  faculty  of  the  Department  would  not 
be  complete  without  the  inclusion  of  Dr.  Harry  B. 
O'Rear:    Actirg  President,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia. 

Dr.  O'Rear,  a  native  of  Alabama  received  the  A.B. 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  M.D. 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
post-graduate  training  in  pediatrics  was  obtained  at 
Duke  University  where  he  enjoyed  faculty  status  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Medical  College  in  1950, as  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics.    His  scholastic 
honors  include  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi 
Eta  Sigma,  Gamma  Sigma  Epsilon  and  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha.    His  publications  cover  a  broad  area  of  pedi- 
atrics.   As  a  Medical  Officer,  he  served  over  two 
years  in  the  Army  much  of  which  was  in  the  far  east. 
In  the  short  span  of  three  years  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  his  ability 
as  a  clinician  and  teacher  and  his  potential  as  an  ad- 
ministrator were  readily  recognizable  and  th-e  accept- 
ance of  the  position  of  President  by  Dr.  Pund  was 
predicated  upon  the  establishment  of  a  deanship  for 
Dr.  O'Rear.    In  195  3  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
faculty  by  the  Chancellor  and  Regents  and  during  the 
years  of  reorganization  of  the  faculty  and  curriculum 
he  served  the  Medical  College  ably  in  the  dual  capac- 
ity of  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  and 
Dean. 

Dr.  O'Rear  has  merited  the  confidence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Regents,  and  since  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Pund  in  June  1958,  he  has  carried  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  deanship  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  Acting  Pres- 
ident.   The  continued  progress  of  the  school  during 
the  past  year  reflects  not  only  his  loyalty  and  interest 
but  his  ability  as  an  administrator.     His  counsel, 
support  and  whole  hearted  cooperation  was,  in  a  large 
measure,  responsible  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
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educational  endeavors  of  the  Medical  School.  Dr. 
O'Rear  still  takes  time  to  participate  in  the  teaching 
and  patient-care  program  of  the  Pediatric  Department 
and  his  services  in  this  respect  are  valued  by  the  staff. 

The  full  time  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Pediat- 
rics is  supplemented  by  a  Fellow,  Dr.  Nancy  Thornton, 
seven  residents,  and  by  a  loyal  part-time  and  visiting 
clinical  staff  who  render  valuable  service  in  the  edu- 
cational program. 

The  Clinical  Faculty  of  Pediatrics  is  as  follows: 


Robt.  C.  McGahee,  Clin.  Prof. 
Phillip  A.  Mulherin,  Clin.  Prof. 
William  A.  Wilkes,  Assoc.  Clin.  Prof. 
T.  Edward  Bailey,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof. 
James  W.  Bennett,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof. 
Preston  B.  Ellington,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof. 


Alfred  Joseph  Green,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof. 
Norman  B.  Pursley,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof. 
Ann  A.  Bailey,  Clin.  Inst. 
Leonard  R.  Massengale,  Clin.  Inst. 
Theo.  G.  Thevaos,  Clin.  Inst. 
Chas.  H.  Watson,  Clin.  Inst. 


The  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Obstetric  and 
Gynecology  is  supplemented  with  twelve  residents  who 
rotate  through  the  following  affiliated  hospitals,  Uni- 
versity Hospital  of  Augusta  and  the  Macon  Hospital, 
Macon. 

In  these  areas  the  following  members  of  the  Clin- 
ical Faculty  contribute  their  services  in  addition  to 
their  teaching  responsibilities. 

Richard  Torpin,  Emeritus  Prof.  &  Chairman 

Everard  Wilcox,  Emeritus  Clin.  Prof.  Clyde  A.  Burgamy,  Clin.  Inst. 

William  S.  Boyd,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Echols,  Clin.  Inst. 

Alva  H.  Faulkner,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof.  Ira  Goldberg,  Clin.  Inst. 

F.  N.  Harrison,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof.  Carol  G.  Pryor,  Clin.  Inst. 

Charles  M.  Mulherin,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof.  Henry  D.  Scoggins,  Clin.  Inst. 

John  T.  Persall,  Jr.  Asst.  Clin.  Prof.  Frank  C.  Story,  Clin.  Inst. 

Walter  G.  Watson,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof.  Preston  L.  Wilds.  Clin.  Inst. 

Jules  C.  Meal,  Macon,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof.  W.  C.  Shirley,  Macon,  Clin.  Inst. 
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The  Foundation  through  budget  supplementation, 
recently  enabled  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  to 
obtain  the  valued  services  of  an  electronic  engineer 
when  the  opportunity  arose. 

Mr.  John  Lyons  accepted  the  position  in  May  of 
1959.    Mr.  Lyons  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  he 
married  into  an  Augusta  family.    He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  with  the  Degree  of 
B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering.    His  back-ground 
experience  was  with  two  of  the  local  radio  stations. 
He  was  not  only  in  charge  of  the  engineering  activi- 
ties, but  he  also  participated  in  the  field  of  announc- 
ing and  production.    With  the  large  number  of  elec- 
tronic machines  at  the  College  Mr.  Lyons  should 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  staff  both  in 
maintenance  and  in  construction. 
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The  following  address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  on  June  7,   1958,  was 
made  by  Dr.  Henry  King  Stanford,  A.B.,  M.A., 
Emory  University;  M.S.  University  of  Denver;  Ph.D. 
New  York  University.    Dr.  Stanford  also  received  a 
certificate  from  the  University  of  Heidelburg,  Ger- 
many.   He  has  served  as  Director  of  the  School  of 
Public  Administration  of  the  University  of  Denver; 
Director  of  University  Center  in  Georgia;  President 
of  Georgia  Southwestern  College;  Assistant  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  System  of  Georgia;  President  of 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women.    He  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  Birmingham  Southern  College  of  Alabama.  He 
is  a  native  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


A  LAYMAN  LOOKS  AT  THE  DOCTOR'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The  honor  which  is  accorded  me  by  the  invitation  to 
speak  to  you  is  exceeded  only  by  my  appreciation  of  it. 
I  have  looked  forward  to  this  occasion  with  genuine 
pleasure,  because  it  would  mean  the  opportunity  to  see 
old  friends  on  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia  and  to  acquaint  myself  first  hand  with 
the  splendid  progress  that  has  been  made  by  this  in- 
stitution in  recent  years.    But  preparation  for  this 
visit  has  not  been  without  its  discomforts.    With  me 
the  pregnancy  of  a  speech  has  always  been  worse  than 
its  delivery.    Now  I  think  you  can  all  relax  and  pre- 
pare for  a  natural  one. 

Abraham  Flexner,  in  his  report  on  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  Canada  rendered  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing in  1910,  made  this  evaluation  of  the  then  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Georgia:    "The  Augus- 
ta situation  is  hopeless.  .  .The  University  ought  not 
much  longer  permit  its  name  to  be  exploited  by  a  low- 
grade  institution,  whose  entrance  terms  -  if  the  phrase 
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can  be  used  -  are  far  below  that  of  its  academic  de- 
partment.   It  should  snap  the  slender  thread;  the 
medical  school  will  not  long  survive  amputation.  " 

That  the  situation  in  Augusta  did  not  remain  hope- 
less was  a  fortunate  development  for  Georgia.  Great 
strides  were  made  during  the  period  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties  extending  down  into  the  administration  of 
Dr.  Lombard  Kelly.    Appropriations  from  the  state 
increased  and  top-flight  persons  were  attracted  to  the 
staff. 

However,  when  I  visited  the  medical  college  in 
February  of  1953  I  found  that  the  momentum  of  the 
earlier  organization  and  improvement  had  run  its 
course.    The  competency  of  the  faculty  was  severly 
handicapped  by  the  inadequacy  of  equipment  and  phys- 
ical facilities.    One  incident  that  occurred  during  my 
visit  is  illustrative  of  the  physical  state  of  the  college 
in  those  days.    While  a  professor  was  conducting  me 
through  the  gross  anatomy  laboratory,  I  looked  up 
and  noticed  water  running  down  the  outside  wall  from 
the  ceiling.    When  I  inquired  as  to  the  source  of  this 
water,  the  professor  answered:    "They  are  hosing 
out  dog  surgery  upstairs.  " 

After  a  visit  of  several  days  I  returned  to  Atlanta 
to  write  the  Chancellor  a  memorandum  under  date  of 
February  2  3,  1953,  from  which  I  now  quote:  "If  a 
modern  Flexner  were  to  visit  Augusta,  he  would  find 
the  situation,  not  'hopeless'  perhaps,  but  desperate. 
The  institution  is  at  the  cross-roads;  bold  planning 
and  reorganization  are  needed  if  it  is  to  shoulder  the 
burden  which  the  new  state  hospital  will  create.  " 

Fortunately,  bold  planning  and  reorganization  did 
occur.    The  last  five  years  have  witnessed  a  remark- 
able development  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edgar 
Pund.    The  years  since  1953  have  seen  the  construc- 
tion of  the  administration  building,  the  Dugas  and 
Murphy  annexes,  and  the  Eugene  Talmadge  Memorial 
Hospital,  costing  in  the  aggregate  $13,  146,000.  An- 
nual appropriations  for  operation  of  the  medical 
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college  have  greatly  increased  over  the  last  five 
years,  rising  from  $589,  000  in  1953  to  $1,  032,  000 
for  the  current  year,  an  increase  of  approximately 
75%.    The  increase  is  even  more  dramatic,  if  the  ap- 
propriations for  operation  of  the  new  hospital  are  in- 
cluded.   The  combined  appropriation  for  the  medical 
college  and  the  hospital  for  the  current  year 
($4,032,000)  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priation to  the  medical  college  ($3,  644,  000)  for  the 
first  twenty  years  (1932-52)  of  its  operation  as  a 
member  of  the  University  System. 

In  addition  to  increased  appropriations,  there  has 
been  reorganization  of  the  medical  college  to  include 
a  hospital  integrated  with  the  college  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, valuable  additions  to  the  faculty,  and  expanded 
research  activity  resulting  from  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  grants  for  training  and  research.    I  con- 
gratulate all  -  faculty,  administration,  and  regents  - 
who  have  had  a  part  in  this  significant  development. 

Several  weeks  ago  on  my  campus  in  Birmingham 
the  president  of  our  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  intro- 
duced our  new  dean  with  these  words:    The  function  of 
the  faculty  is  to  think.    The  function  of  the  president 
is  to  talk.    The  function  of  the  dean  is  to  keep  the  fac- 
ulty from  talking  and  the  president  from  thinking.  In- 
asmuch as  my  new  dean  is  not  present  this  evening  to 
police  the  activities  of  his  president,  I  am  going  to  as- 
sume an  Unas  signed  role  and  "think"  as  a  layman  with 
you  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  doctor  in  three  re- 
lationships:   the  doctor  and  his  profession;  the  doc- 
tor and  his  patient;  and  the  doctor  and  himself.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  whatever  I  have  to  say  about  the 
medical  profession,  if  it  has  any  validity  at  all,  is 
equally  applicable  to  nursing  and  the  para-medical 
professions . 

The  Doctor  and  His  Profession 

Medicine  has  moved  inexorably  forward  from  the 
first  groping  attempts  of  primitive  man  to  fight  dis- 
ease with  magic  and  stone  knives,  through  medical 
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activities  of  early  civilizations,  through  accomplish- 
ments of  the  great  Hippocratic  period,  stopped  tem- 
porarily by  the  stagnation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
then  forward  again  with  the  Renaissance  of  medicine 
beginning  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Advancing  rapid- 
ly in  the  last  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  on  the  shoulders  of  such 
discoveries  as  X-ray,  vitamin  research,  chemother- 
apy, psychosomatic  medicine,  and  fabulous  new  tech- 
niques, medicine  has  achieved  a  prestigious  position 
in  our  society.   In  fact,  many  would  place  it  at  the  top 
of  the  professions.   Not  only  does  it  have  social  pres- 
tige, but  it  offers  its  practitioners  high  renumerative 
advantages  as  well. 

Is  this  prestige  justified?    Does  medicine  deserve 
such  high  accolades?    Lest  you  become  too  compla- 
cent, we  might  philosophize  a  moment  before  trying 
an  answer.    The  American  professor -philosopher , 
Eliseo  Vivas,  has  written  an  essay  in  which  he  spec- 
ulates on  a  hierarchy  of  values  as  they  exist  independ- 
ently of  human  actualization.    He  does  not  believe 
that  a  definite  order  or  rank  can  be  established  for 
each  value  in  our  society,  but  he  suggests  that  clas- 
ses of  values  can  be  arranged  in  an  order  of  prior- 
ity.   For  example,  we  may  be  able  to  say  that  wis- 
dom, morality,  and  justice  are  higher  values  than 
those  which  a  technological  civilization  pursues  or 
which  contribute  to  bodily  comfort.    Thus,  according 
to  such  a  schematic  arrangement  of  values,  the  pro- 
fessions that  idealistically  furthered  wisdom,  moral- 
ity, and  justice,  like,  for  example,  teaching,  the 
ministry,  and  law,  would  rank  higher  than  one  that 
looked  after  bodily  comfort,  like  for  example  medicine . 

What  of  this  reasoning?    Obviously,  it  is  not  spu- 
rious; yet  it  cannot  dislodge  medicine  from  its  pres- 
tigious position,  because  wisdom,  justice,  and  moral- 
ity can  be  more  effectively  pursued  by  persons  of 
sound  body  and  mind.    All  will  agree  that  medicine, 
through  its  marvelous  ability  to  prevent  and  control 
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disease  and  keep  the  human  mechanism  in  repair,  de- 
serves a  high  position. 

As  a  profession,  medicine  has  in  common  with  all 
professions  the  requisites  of  training,  ethical  stand- 
ards that  cover  practice,  and  service  to  mankind.  In 
a  few  minutes  you  will  take  the  Hippocratic  oath, 
which  represents  the  finest  conceptions  of  profes- 
sional ethics  achieved  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Once  in  my  greener  salad  days,  while  head  of  the 
junior  college  at  Americus,  I  took  the  role  of  Harry 
Archer  in  a  faculty- student  production  of  Kiss  and 
Tell.    Let  me  read  you  a  dialogue  from  that  play  be- 
tween Corliss  Archer  and  her  neighbor,  Mildred 
Pr  ingle: 

Corliss  -  He's  nice,  isn't  he?    Doctor  Fabling,  I 
mean. 

Mildred  -  Do  you  suppose  he  really  believes  my 
name  is  Mrs.  V/illiam  Smith?    I  think 
maybe  we  should  have  picked  a  less  ob- 
vious name. 

Corliss  -  Even  if  he  does  suspect- -he  can's  say 
anything . 

Mildred  -  You  mean  because  he's  a  doctor? 
Corliss  -  Sure.    They  all  have  to  take  a  hypocrit- 
ical oath. 

Is  there  truth  as  well  as  theatrical  twist  to  the 
girl's  misuse  of  the  word?    We  now  come  directly  to 
the  first  relationship:    the  doctor  and  his  profession. 

There  has  recently  been  much  discussion  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  press  and  popular  maga- 
zines.   Letters  to  editors  complain  of  the  material- 
ism of  the  physician,  his  exorbitant  fees,  his  reluc- 
tance to  make  house  calls,  and  "his  complete  disap- 
pearance on  Wednesday  afternoon".    From  all  the 
comments  I  have  read  the  public  entertains  two  gen- 
eral notions  about  the  profession.    One  is  an  ideal- 
ized concept  of  the  old  family  doctor,  best  illustrated 
by  the  picture  in  your  commencement  invitations,  and 
best  described  as:  a  twenty-four-hour-working,  vigil- 
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keeping,  bill-forgetting  paragon  who  removed  any- 
thing from  a  splinter  to  an  appendix. 

The  public's  concept  of  the  modern  practitioner  is 
equally  vivid  and  equally  exaggerated.    It  is  the  idea 
of  a  Cadillac-driving,  clock-watching,  office -dwelling, 
nurse- employing  specialist  who  treats  one  bone,  one 
organ,  or  one  spot. 

Now  both  these  concepts  do  the  profession  an  in- 
justice.   Not  all  the  old  doctors  were  as  idealistic  as 
the  portrait.    Also,  there  were  too  many  of  them  with 
pitiably  inadequate  training.    Nor,  in  my  opinion,  do 
most  doctors  of  today  fit  the  second  concept.  Sitting 
at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  for  hours  on  end  may  have 
been  appropriate  for  the  old  practitioner  who  could 
bring  along  in  his  satchel  all  the  equipment  he  pos- 
sessed.   But  now  better  treatment  can  be  rendered  in 
an  office  or  hospital  where  the  latest  equipment  is  a- 
vailable .    The  profession  has  spent  too  much  of  its 
time  fighting  socialized  medicine,  which  I  dislike  as 
much  as  you,  and  has  not  devoted  enough  time  to 
meeting  some  of  the  criticism  of  the  profession  with 
common  sensical  explanations  and  searching  self- 
analysis.    In  rebuttal,  the  physician  will  explain  that 
his  fee  may  not  be  exorbitant  when  one  considers  the 
long  years  of  expensive  training,  the  high  cost  of  his 
equipment,  and  the  amount  of  time  he  must  give  to  the 
indigent  without  compensation.    If  he  disappears  one 
day  in  the  week,  his  disappearance  is  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  away  from  the  telephone  for  a  few  hours; 
otherwise  he  won't  be  able  to  function  efficiently  for 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

If  medicine  is  really  a  profession,  as  you  and  I 
believe  it  to  be,  then  each  doctor  has  a  responsibility 
to  regard  it  as  such.    The  service  motif  is  interwo- 
ven, and  when  it  fails  to  show  through  the  strands  of 
multiple  activities,  the  public  readily  recognizes  its 
absence.    The  emphasis  in  a  profession  is  on  giving  and 
not  on  getting.    The  individual  who  will  not  or  cannot 
subscribe  to  this  idea  of  service  has  no  place  in  the 
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profession. 

Dr.  Emily  Lois  Van  Loon  tells  of  a  conversation 
she  had  once  with  a  nurse.    The  nurse,  in  explaining 
why  she  did  not  stay  on  duty  after  hours,  said,  "I  told 
them  I  was  employed,  not  dedicated.  "   Dr.  Van  Loon 
believes  that  this  is  precisely  the  attitude  that  is 
causing  much  of  the  friction  between  the  public  and 
the  medical  and  allied  professions. 

No  physician  has  the  moral  right  to  put  his  own  de- 
sires for  economic  gain,  leisure,  or  popularity  above 
the  well-being  of  his  patients.    But  sometimes  this 
happens.    Once  I  visited  a  pathologist  in  his  office. 
When  he  interrupted  our  conversation  to  answer  the 
telephone,  I  looked  at  the  various  exhibits  in  his  cab- 
inet.   After  he  finished  his  telephone  conversation  I 
inquired  as  to  what  was  the  nature  of  the  fleshy  mas- 
ses I  saw  in  one  of  his  jars.    He  answered  that  they 
were  human  ovaries.    I  then  inquired  what  was  wrong 
with  them.    He  replied:    "Nothing".    Then  I  asked, 
"Why  do  you  keep  them?"   He  explained  it  this  way: 
"Well,  they  were  sent  to  me  for  examination,  and 
since  nothing  was  wrong  with  them,  I  have  just  kept 
them  to  show  doctors  at  medical  society  meetings  what 
normal  ovaries  look  like,  so  knife  happy  have  some  of 
them  become.  "   No  one  would  attempt  to  pass  judge- 
ment on  the  justification  of  an  operation  from  such 
scant  evidence,  but  even  though  a  naive  layman,  I 
could  grasp  that  the  pathologist  was  hinting  at  some- 
thing . 

Public  relations  are  really  no  better  than  the  im- 
pressions created  by  the  individual  practitioner.  Mil- 
Ions  of  dollars  spent  on  public  relations  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  can  never  counteract  the  ill 
effects  of  an  unprofessional  act.    The  doctor  must  ev- 
er have  regard  for  his  relationship  to  his  professional 
ideals,  lest  the  public  may  be  inclined  to  conclude  its 
examination  of  private  medical  practice  in  the  United 
States  with  the  phrase:  "prognosis  guarded".    No  one 
believes  more  than  I  do  in  the  principles  of  freedom 
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for  the  college  campus,  for  business  enterprise,  and 
certainly  for  the  medical  profession.    But  freedom  is 
safeguarded  only  in  so  far  as  its  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities are  assumed    The  man  who  enters  med- 
icine only  to  reap  financial  security  or  social  prestige 
may  achieve  it,  but  he  will  be  "doctor"  in  the  hypo- 
critical, rather  than  the  Hippocratic  sense. 
The  Doctor  and  His  Patient 

The  second  relationship  I  commend  for  your  con- 
sideration this  evening  is  that  between  the  doctor  and 
his  patient.    After  years  of  laboratory  and  clinical 
study  and  observance  of  the  human  body,  it  certainly 
must  seem  to  the  doctor  or  nurse  like  a  physiological 
machine  or  an  anatomical  structure.    If  disease  and 
accident  impair  the  body,  there  is  the  opportunity  to 
apply  scientific  techniques  to  rehabilitate  it.    If  virus 
and  microbe  threaten  it,  the  doctor  rushes  to  apply 
preventive  measures.    Surely  there  must  be  the  subtle 
temptation  to  treat  the  body  as  devoid  of  personality. 
This  I  can  readily  understand.    Technical  education 
contributes  little  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
It  can  let  experience  with  laboratory  animals  color  the 
doctor's  outlook  on  man.   Diagnoses,  techniques,  and 
pharmacopoeia  are  designed  to  rebuild  function  and 
processes  and  structures. 

But  medicine  is  more  than  a  science.    It  is  also  an 
art.    In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  make  it  more  and  more 
scientific,  medicine  is  likely  to  remain  an  art  as  well, 
for,  as  Dr.  Erwin  Henry  Ackerknecht  reminds  us, 
"medicine  deals  not  with  impersonal  atoms,  elements, 
plants  with  tropisms,  or  animals  with  instinct  mech- 
anisms, but  with  humans  with  a  'soul'  and  'free  will'." 

The  doctor's  concern  is  not  just  with  disordered 
metabolisms,  specific  infections,  or  neoplasm,  but 
with  sick  human  individuals.  Thus  patients  become 
more  than  just  symptoms.  The  professionally  suc- 
cessful doctor  is  one  who,  in  his  practice,  transcends 
the  machinelike,  the  structural,  the  procedural  and 
looks,  too,  for  the  spark  of  personality.    To  quote 
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Dr.  Ackerknecht  again,   "even  the  effect  of  digitalis 
or  antibiotics  will  partially  depend  on  the  human  re- 
lationship between  the  doctor  and  his  patients,  not  to 
speak  of  the  psychosomatic  diseases  that  will  normal- 
ly form  from  50-70%  of  the  doctor's  practice.  " 

Each  patient,  I  believe,  yearns  for  a  relationship 
of  confidence  with  his  doctor.    He  likes  to  believe  that 
the  doctor  has  trusted  in  him  sufficiently  to  reveal  the 
truth  of  his  diagnosis  and  prognosis.    The  physician 
should  never  let  the  lines  of  communication  break 
down  between  himself  and  the  patient.    A  nurse  once 
told  me  that  she  had  the  highest  confidence  in  the  doc- 
tor with  whom  she  was  associated  on  a  case,  but  that 
the  patient  had  lost  whatever  confidence  he  may  have 
originally  had  in  the  doctor.   After  the  doctor  had  term- 
inated a  bedside  visit,  the  patient  would  frequently  ask 
the  nurse:    "What  does  he  mean  by  that?    Can  you  ex- 
plain it  to  me?"   In  principle,  the  secret  spell  of  the 
medicine  man,  unknown  to  the  uninitiated  tribesman, 
may  not  be  much  different  from  the  technical  expla- 
nations of  the  modern  medical  man  that  remain  ob- 
scure to  his  patient. 

I  would  exhort  every  young  doctor  to  look  for  the 
humanity  in  his  cases  and  prescribe  for  it,  too.  In 
his  kit  of  prescriptions  he  will  wish  to  consider  when 
to  draw  upon  doses  of  kindness,  understanding,  and 
tolerance,  as  well  as  frankness,   sternness,  and  repri- 
mand.   A  pharmacopoeia  for  human  nature  is  devel- 
oped by  close  and  sympathetic  observation  of  the  spe- 
cies, and,  if  you  have  not  already  begun  this  obser- 
vation, I  suggest  you  take  this  as  your  first  post  grad- 
uate assignment. 
The  Doctor  and  Himself 

Eventually  there  comes  a  time  when  the  last  patient 
is  examined  or  the  last  house  call  is  made,  and  there 
is  no  medical  society  meeting  to  attend.    Then  the  doc- 
tor luckily  may  find  himself  confronted  with  an  elusive 
moment  of  leisure.    Here  he  faces  a  relationship  as 
significant  as  the  relationships  with  his  profession  and 
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his  patient.    It  is  the  relationship  with  himself.  To 
fulfill  his  mission  successfully,  with  its  emphasis 
upon  service  and  human  personality,  the  doctor  must 
try  to  become  a  well-rounded  individual,  sensitive  to 
literature,  the  arts,  and  man's  social  and  cultural 
heritage,  something  more  than  the  technician  and  the 
man  of  science . 

This  is  not  to  disparage  science.    It  plays  a  power- 
ful role,  providing  rational  interpretation  of  sensory 
evidence  which  becomes  a  window  through  which  we 
look  in  on  all  nature.    Thus  science  is  a  specific  meth- 
od of  inquiry  into  a  specific  area  of  reality  for  a  spec- 
ific purpose.    Science  cannot  prove  anything  about  God 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  God  does  not  exist.  Sci- 
ence cannot  prove  that  a  poem  is  beautiful,  but  we 
would  be  foolish  to  deny  on  this  ground  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  beauty  and  that  the  poem  possesses  it. 
Religion  and  beauty,  for  example,  are  outside  the  a- 
rea  which  science  investigates.    The  doctor  cannot  af- 
ford then  to  let  his  science  continue  "by  and  unto  it- 
self alone".    As  Dean  Harry  Carman  says,  "It  must 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  all  the  values  that  contrib- 
ute meaning  to  human  life.  "   No  greater  source  of  in- 
sight into  human  activity  and  human  values  can  be 
found  than  literature,  art,  music  -  in  a  word,  the  hu- 
manities.   These  liberal  studies  provide  also  another 
advantage  to  the  harried  practitioner  -  that  of  compan- 
ionship.   The  best  illustration  I  can  find  for  the  com- 
panionship of  liberal  learning  is  a  selection  from  one 
of  Cicero's  orations.    Back  in  Boys'  High  School  in 
Atlanta  twenty-five  years  ago  no  student  questioned 
our  teacher's  order  to  commit  to  memory  certain  por- 
tions of  the  oration,  for  the  consequences  of  failure  to 
do  so  were  fast,  fair,  and  final.    The  selection  I  have 
retained  in  memory  comes  from  the  oration  in  defense 
of  Aulus  Licinius  Archias,  the  poet. 

Archias'  citizenship  is  questioned  and  Cicero 
swings  to  the  defense  of  his  old  teacher.    The  legal 
question  Cicero  covers  summarily  and  then  launches 
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into  a  panegyric  of  the  poet.    A  portion  of  this  pane- 
gyric is  an  excellent  justification  for  liberal  studies. 
I  give  you  the  following  free  translation: 

"For  other  occupations  are  not  suited  to  every 
time,  or  to  every  age  or  place,  but  these  studies 
(literature  and  the  arts)  are  the  food  of  youth, 
the  delight  of  old  age;  the  ornament  of  prosperity; 
a  refuge  and  comfort  of  adversity;  a  delight  at 
home,  and  no  hindrance  abroad;  they  are  compan- 
ions by  night,  and  in  travel,  and  in  the  country.  " 

Cicero  forcefully  presents  the  concept  of  compan- 
ionship.   It  is  one  worthy  of  our  attention.    A  compan- 
ion is  someone  who  lives  or  travels  with  another. 
There  is  the  idea  of  closeness,  of  intimacy,  of  friend- 
ship, of  comfort  in  the  concept.    This  Cicero  con- 
ceives to  be  the  role  of  liberal  learning- companion  to 
the  possessor  of  it. 

Recent  Russian  successes  in  satellite  launchings 
have  encouraged  great  emphasis  upon  scientific  and 
technological  education  in  this  country.    At  the  same 
time  they  have  brought  to  the  forefront  the  apologists 
for  the  humanities  and  the  arts.    Jacques  Barzun  in  a 
recent  article  chides  the  humanities  for  not  having  in- 
terrupted the  staid  arguments  of  their  apologists  to 
say,  "Bakers  and  butchers  be  quiet  -  and  discharge 
your  debt  to  us  for  the  alchemy  which  makes  your  life 
behind  the  counter  bearable."    Barzun  in  a  rather 
brash  way  is  really  close  to  Cicero.    He  is  talking 
about  the  companionship  of  liberal  learning  that  makes 
one's  "servile"  learning  bearable. 

Cannot  good  books,  good  music,  and  good  painting 
make  life  in  the  laboratory,  or  the  office,  or  the  hos- 
pital more  bearable?    I  am  confident  that  they  can 
give  it  a  special  dimension.    Every  practitioner  owes 
it  to  himself  to  lift  his  sights  beyond  the  horizons  of 
his  specialty.    The  humanities  will  illumine  as  well  as 
liberate.    What  can  be  more  illuminating  than  poetic 
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truth?    Take  for  example  a  favorite  poem  of  mine 
which  I  discovered  in  the  work  of  the  modern  German 
poet,  Rilke .    He  is  describing  the  gait  of  the  panther 
behind  the  bars  in  a  zoo.    The  panther's  sight  has 
grown  so  weary  from  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  bars  that  it  no  longer  perceives  an  image.    To  him 
it  is  as  if  there  were  a  thousand  bars,  and  behind  the 
bars  no  world  at  all.    But  suddenly  the  panther  stops 
and  looks  out  through  the  bars  to  perceive  something 
in  the  distance.    The  perception  goes  through  the  ten- 
sioned  stillness  of  his  limbs  and  ceases  to  be  in  his 
heart.    Here  the  poet  has  caught  in  a  powerful  figure 
of  speech  the  depth  of  frustration  and  resignation.  To 
me  the  plight  of  the  Hungarian  people  becomes  more 
meaningful  through  the  message  of  that  poem. 

Or  consider  this  experience  that  points  up  the  lib- 
eralizing aspect  of  the  humanities  and  philosophy. 
Once  I  was  seated  in  the  chancellor's  office  at  my 
desk  when  the  postman,  whom  I  had  regularly  seen 
come  and  go  for  months,  stopped  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion.   I  looked  up  to  receive  his  query:    "What  do  you 
think  of  John  Dewey's  pragmatism?"   I  was  somewhat 
astounded  by  that  question  but  nevertheless  launched 
into  a  discussion  of  Dewey's  philosophy  with  him. 
Afterwards  I  learned  that  he  had  received  a  degree 
from  my  alma  mater,  Emory  University,  in  1931.  A 
job  was  a  job  in  those  days,  and  for  some  reason  he 
had  never  moved  beyond  his  original  assignment,  but 
I  knew  from  talking  with  him  that  the  liberal  studies 
of  his  undergraduate  education  freed  him  from  the  bur- 
den of  his  daily  routine.    At  home  he  was  free  to  soar 
through  the  universe  of  man's  intellect,  exploring  gal- 
axies of  literature,  philosophy,  and  history. 

If  the  doctor  is  to  be  true  to  himself,  he  will  keep 
the  windows  of  his  mind  open  to  the  stimulation  of 
fresh  ideas.    He  will  regard  his  scientific  specialty 
as  in  continuous  need  of  supplementation,  both  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  understanding  of  mankind  and  to  pro- 
vide intellectual  liberation  from  the  servile  learning 
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of  his  office  and  hospital  environment. 

The  triad  of  relationships  I  have  described  here 
point  up  idealized  responsibilities.    For  ideals  I  do 
not  apologize.    They  may  be  inappropriate  for  old 
age  where  values  and  habits  have  frozen  into  a  wintry 
hardness.    But  to  you  young  men  and  women  on  the 
threshold  of  a  thrilling  career  of  service  to  mankind, 
I  commend  them  highly.    May  you  grasp  Asclepius's 
staff  and  holy  snake  with  a  keen  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  your  profession,  to  your  patients,  and  to  your- 
selves . 

»»QUOTES" 

Enclosed  is  my  pledge.    I  have  followed  the  progress 
and  growth  of  the  Foundation  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest.   I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia  for  the  knowledge  I  acquired  there.    It  is  only 
fitting  that  a  man  should  actively  support  an  institution 
which  has  meant  so  much  in  opening  new  vistas  and 
providing  means  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

George  Sessions 

Resident  at  Charity  Hospital 

New  Orleans,  La. 

I  appreciate  you  asking  me  to  help  with  the  Foundation. 
Anything  I  can  do  to  help,  please  let  me  know. 

"David"  Y.  Hicks,  Jr. 
Orlando,  Fla. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  cause  and  wish  you 
every  success . 

Wilbur  C .  Sumner 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS  FISCAL  YEAR  MAY  1,  1958  -  APRIL  30.  1959 


CLASS 

NAME 

CLASS 

NAME 

1908 

William  J.  Cranston 

W.  Jos.  Williams 

King  W.  Milligan 

1932 

Geo.  A.  Holloway 

1909 

Q.  A.  Mulkey 

Ephraim  Scharfman 

1915 

W.  Carey  Verdery 

Leo  Smith 

1916 

Robert  E.  McGill 

1933 

I.  S.  Gidden 

1917 

Lloyd  B.  Breene 

A.  Judson  Graves 

1918 

Edgar  R.  Fund 

Sage  Harper  (Deceased) 

M.  Hines  Roberts 

A.  G.  LeRoy 

1921 

Julian  K.  Quattlebaum,  Sr. 

Chas.  M.  Mulherin 

1923 

James  C.  Metts,  Sr. 

F.  H.  Schnauss 

E.  W.  Veal 

John  A.  Simpson 

1924 

G.  Lombard  Kelly 

1934 

David  B.  Fillingim 

1925 

J.  Dan  Lamon 

Anthony  H.  Gallis 

Justo  Luis  Munoz 

Augustus  McCravey 

Earl  L.  Warren 

A.  P.  Mulkey 

Richard  B.  Weeks 

1935 

William  L.  Barton 

1926 

William  H.  Kelley 

Henry  C.  Freeh,  Jr. 

Charles  N.  Wasden 

Roy  L.  Gibson 

1927 

J.  Mason  Baird 

Milford  B.  Hatcher 

Rudolph  Bell 

Robt.  W.  McAllister 

1928 

Lloyd  D.  Wood 

Oscar  H.  Lott 

Samuel  H.  Haddock 

E.  F.  Rosen 

T.  G.  Smaha 

1936 

C.  H.  Allen 

1929 

J.  C.  Brim 

Charles  K.  Howard 

J.  R.  Gepfert 

J.  T.  King 

T.  H.  Moss 

W.  Steve  Worthy 

S.  F.  Rosen 

1937 

W.  Devereaux  Jarrett 

Raymond  Suarez 

Samuel  E.  Patton 

Evelyn  Swilling 

M.  M.  Schneider 

1930 

Walter  E.  Brown 

A.  D.  Smith 

Badie  T.  Clark 

C.  M.  Temple  ton 

Philip  A.  Mulherin 

Louie  H.  Griffin 

W.  Percy  Rhyne 

1938 

J.  M.  Anderson 

Andrew  H.  Hinton 

Nathan  M.  Grossman 

1931 

L.  Campos  DeTorros 

L  L  Kolman 

John  D.  Owens 

Isadore  Goldstein 

J.  H.  Pinholster 

1939 

W.  E.  Burdine 

Leonard  Rabban,  Jr. 

Milton  Mazo 
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CLASS 


NAME 


CLASS 


NAME 


Addison  W.  Simpson,  Jr. 
Mark  C.  Whitehead 

1940  Asa  B.  Duggan 
Katrien  Rawls  Hawkins 
Marion  W.  Matthews 
John  B.  Morton 
Daniel  E.  Nathan 
James  S.  Peters 
Richard  K.  Winston 

1941  Robt.  T.  Anderson 
Fred  J.  Coleman 
John  Paul  Jones 
Herman  K.  Moore 

1942  Gregory  W.  Bate  man 
William  H.  Bonner 
Bruce  D.  Burleigh 
Coleman  Mopper 

E.  Descombe  Wells,  Jr. 

1943  Geo.  W.  Brown 
Robert  E.  Pokes 
Billy  S.  Hardman 
E.  J.  Maxwell 
W.  R.  Mitchum 
Jule  C.  Neal,  Jr. 
Albert  A.  Rosenberg 
T.  E.  Rogers 
Percy  L.  Freeman 

1944  F.  E.  Davis 

H.  C.  Derrick,  Jr. 
Curtis  Hames 

1945  Albert  M.  Attyah 
Grady  E.  Black 
Augustine  S.  Carswell 
Thomas  C.  Deas 

W.  G.  Hicks 
A.  A.  Rogers 
Gerald  B.  Hogsette 
Joseph  Krafka 
Frank  B.  Graham 

1946  C.  W.  Coolidge 
H.  A.  Foster 
Charles  R.  Green 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


A.  C.  Hobbs.  Jr.  (Dec. ) 
Sidney  Isenberg 

Floyd  C.  Jarrell 
Jas.  B.  Martin 
John  W.  Mauldin 
Lamar  B.  Peacock 
T.  W.  Rentz 
J.  Render  Turner 
Roy  M.  Waller 
Edward  M.  West 
Willard  P.  Carson 
D.  F.  Caswell 

B.  W.  Forrester 
J.  W.  Hirsch 

L.  G.  Neal,  Jr. 
W.  P.  Nicholson,  III 
Joel  P.  Smith 
Charles  E.  Wills,  Jr. 
J.  B.  Chastain 
Murray  Grossan 
J.  H.  Harrison 
Havey  M.  Newman 
Norman  B.  Pursley 
Robert  R.  Sewell 
Clyde  Smith 
G.  Berthing  Smith 
George  S.  Whatley 
Louie  F.  Woodward 
B.  L.  Carswell 
Stewart  D.  Brown,  Jr. 
Remer  Y.  Clark 
J.  W.  Garner 
Harold  G.  Harrell 
Claude  L.  Pennington 
Don  W.  Schmidt 
James  Daves 
W.  H.  Nichols,  Jr. 
Larry  A.  Schwartz 
P.  P.  Staples 
Harry  J.  Crider,  Jr. 
F.  M.  Cronic 
Wilson  T.  Edenfield 
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CLASS 

NAME 

CLASS 

NAME 

William  C.  Shirley 

Mims  C.  Aultman 

L.  J.  Smith,  III 

Rov  W  Rav 

Lionel  M.  Yoe 

Goldie  S.  Hinton 

L.  G.  Hicks,  Jr. 

1954 

J.  Marie  Heng 

1952 

Harry  M.  Althiser 

Larry  E.  Kruger 

Harry  E.  Burkett 

Tulian  T  Si7f»mrjrp 

H.  Morris  Caddell 

1955 

Richard  I  Nutt 

Tillie  Horton  Caddell 

Wm.  E.  Harden 

1956 

J.  L.  Griffeth 

J.  Roy  Rowland,  Jr. 

1957 

T    Fred  Denton 

James  M.  Skinner 

Pete  Nick  Poolos,  Jr. 

1953 

John  E".  Allen 

NON- 

ALUMNUS  FACULTY 

Lester  L.  Bowles 

W.  Knowlton  Hall 

Leland  D.  Stoddard 

W.  F.  Hamilton,  Sr. 

Russell  Wigh 

The  toca]  amount  of  con trib virions  was  $4,  255.  00. 

The  183  contributing 

alumni  represent  nine  percent  of  all  alumni  and  the  average  contribution  was 

$23.  00. 

CENTURY  CLUB 

1958-59 

•35 

William  L.  Barton 

•40 

James  S.  Peters 

•42 

Gregory  W.  Batemau 

'31 

J.  H.  Pinholster 

•45 

Augustin  S.  Carswell 

•18 

Edgar  R.  Pund 

•47 

D.  F.  Caswell 

•21 

Julian  K.  Quattlebaum.Sr. 

•41 

Fred  J.  Coleman 

•33 

F.  H.  Schnauss 

•17 

Lloyd  B.  Greene 

•37 

M.  M.  Schneider 

'28 

Samuel  H.  Haddock 

'33 

John  A.  Simpson 

'35 

Milford  B.  Hatcher 

•39 

C.  Mark  Whitehead 

•23 

James  C.  Metts,  Sr. 

•31 

W.  J.  Williams 

'40 

Daniel  E.  Nathan 

LIFE  MEMBER 


•39  Milton  Mazo 
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In  he  past  fiscal  year  alumni  from  twenty  States 
and  one  territory  contributed.    Georgia  ranked  first 
in  the  total  number  136  or  14%  of  the  alumni.    She  was 
outranked,  percentage-wise  by  Michigan  67%,  Minne- 
sota 50%,  Pennsylvania  40%,  Mississippi  and  Colorado 
33%,  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin  25%,  Tennessee  16%, 
Louisiana  15%  and  equaled  by  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia.   Other  states  with  contributors  in  order  of  per- 
cent are  New  Jersey  13%,  California  11%,  Maryland 
and  Ohio  8%,  New  York  7%,  South  Carolina  5%,  Florida 
and  Alabama  3%.    One  of  the  two  alumni  in  Puerto  Rico 
contributed. 

Contributions  were  received  from  46  Counties  in 
Georgia,  the  largest  number  18  from  Fulton  and  next 
in  order  Bibb  15,  Richmond  13,  Chatham  and  Musco- 
gee with  12  each.    Of  the  five  counties  with  the  largest 
number  of  contributors  Muscogee  ranked  first  percent- 
age-wise with  41%,  followed  in  order  by  Chatham  18%, 
Bibb  17%,  Fulton  12%  and  Richmond  6%. 

The  ranking  of  the  41  Counties  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  alumni  is  as  follows: 

100%  Lanier,  Haralson,  Butts,  Calhoiin,  Miller, 
Mcintosh,  Evans,  Murray,  White;    75%  Wilkes;  67% 
Jenkins,  Screven;    60%  McDuffie;    50%  Spalding,  Wil- 
cox, Troup;    43%  Laurens;    40%  Jackson;    33%  Mitch- 
ell, Berrien,  Walker,  Gwinnett,  Heard,  Polk;  25% 
Floyd,  Peach,  Colquitt;    20%  Franklin,  Cherokee;  19% 
Ware;    17%  Carroll;    15%  Cobb,  Hall,  Clarke;  14% 
Whitefield;    13%  Thomas,  Habersham;  8%  Coffee;  6% 
Dougherty,  Lowndes,  Dekalb. 

"QUOTES" 

Enclosed  you  will  find  checks  from  Dr.  LeRoy,  Dr. 
Foster,  Dr.  Maxwell,  Dr.  Althisar.  We  wish  to  be 
members  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  Foundation. 

Henry  M.  Althisar 
Thomson,  Ga. 
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DONATIONS  TO  SPECIAL  FUNDS 
May  1,   1958  -  April  30,  1959 


Pediatric  Special  Fund 

Dr.  Preston  D.  Ellington  '53  and 

Dr.  A.  J.  Green  '53,  Assistant  Clinical 

Professors  of  Pediatrics  $  600.00 

E.  R.  Squibb  Centennial  Fund 

E.  R.  Squibb  Company  165.90 

Leukemia  Research  Fund 

Memorial  Contributions,  Various  767.00 

Medical  Residents  Travel  Fund 

Chas.  Pfizer  Company  450.00 
Eli  Lilly  Company  500.  00 

Orthopedic  Division  Special  Fund 

Dr.  Floyd  E.  Bliven,  Assoc.  Professor 

Surg.  (Orthopedics)  450.00 

Pathology  Book  Fund 

Dr.  D.  F.  Mullins,  Assoc.  Clin. 

Professor  Pathology  200.00 

Neuro-Surgery  Special  Fund 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Assoc.  Professor 

of  Surgery  (Neuro)  880. 00 

Radiology  Special  Fund 

Dr.  Russell  Wigh,  Professor  of  Radiology  365.00 

Dr.  John  Dillon,  Assoc.  Professor  of 

Radiology  259.00 

Katie  Walther  Fund 

Mrs.  Katie  Walther  1,065.00 

Surgery  in  General-Special  Fund 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moretz  400.00 

Dr.  J.R.  Rinker,  Prof,  of  Surg.  (Urology)  710.50 

Dr.  R.G.  Ellison  '43,  Assoc.  Professor 

Surgery  (Thoracic)  87.00 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Assoc.  Professor 

Surgery  (Neuro)  50.  00 


Total 
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$6,949.40 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 
May  1,   1958  through  April  30,  1959 


During  the  fiscal  year  1958-59  contributions  to  the 
General  Fund  amounted  to  $4,  255.  00  and  Investment 
Income  was  $404.  50  making  a  total  income  of 
$4, 666. 60. 

Office  expenses  including  the  salaries  of  a  part- 
time  secretary  and  accountant  was  $1,713.  11.  Other 
activities  in  support  of  the  College  including  salary 
supports,  post-graduate  tutitions,  lectureships  and 
underwriting  one  post-graduate  course  amounted  to 
$2,864.83.  Total  expenditures  therefore  were 
$4, 577.94. 

Because  of  increase  in  income  for  the  past  six 
months,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  committed  the 
Foundation  to  an  expenditure  of  $7,  700.00  for  the 
year  1959-60.    It  is  hoped  that  the  faith  of  the  Trus- 
tees in  the  alumni  will  be  justified  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  memberships. 


Assets  of  Medical  College  of  Georgia  Foundation,  Inc. 

as  of  May  1,  1959 


Investment  at  Cost  $  8,109.78 

Outstanding  Loan  500  .  00 

Cash  on  Hand  General  Fund  Sav.  Acct.  1,000.00 

Cash  on  Hand  Gen.  Fund  Comm.  Acct.  2,844.77 

Cash  on  Hand  Special  Fund  5,  296.  11 


Total  Assets     $17,  750.  66 
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Annual  Report  of  Medical  College  of  Georgia  Foundation,  Inc. 
July  1.  1958  to  June  30,  1959 


TO:       Dr.  H.  B.  O'Rear,  Acting  President  of  Medical  College 

The  present  trustees  of  the  Foundation  are:   James  C.  Metts,  Sr.  , 
President;  Rudolph  Bell,  First  Vice-president;  Lamar  B.  Peacock,  Second 
Vice-president;  Addison  W.  Simpson,  Jr.  ,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  G. 
Lombard  Kelly. 

During  the  fiscal  year  $2,  900.  00  was  directly  contributed  to  the 
Medical  College  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Supplement  to  the  salary  of  Dr.  Charles  Wallace,  D.  V.  M.  , 
Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Physiology  $1,  500.  00. 

2.  Supplement  to  the  salary  of  Mr.  John  Lyons,  Electronic 
Engineer  $800.  00. 

3.  Fellowship  to  Miss  Cleone  Morton,  Student  in  School  of  Medical 
Illustration  for  Dr.  Lane  Allen,  Professor  of  Anatomy  $600.  00. 

In  cooperation  with  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  Department 
of  Continuing  Education  the  following  post-graduate  courses  were  under- 
written and  supported. 

1.  Fractures  in  General  Practice,  December  3,  4,  5,  1958.    In  ad- 
dition to  the  local  members  of  the  faculty  in  orthopedics,  gen- 
eral surgery,  urology,  anesthesiology  and  radiology,  other  par- 
ticipants were  Dr.  Austin  Moore  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  ,  and  Dr. 
Wood  W.  Lovall  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

2.  The  111  Newborn  Infant,  May  26.  27,  28,  1959.    This  course 
was  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics, 
other  members  of  the  faculty  and  Dr.  Blair  E.  Batson,  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics,  University  of 
Mississippi,  School  of  Medicine. 

A  total  of  $3,  073.  91  was  expended  directly  to  the  individual  after 
approval  of  the  administration. 

Residents  travel  to  meetings  $2,  288.  01 

Scholarship  in  Neuro-pathology  to  Dr.  Ernest  Daniel, 

Resident  in  Neuro-surgery  300.  GO 

Scholarship  in  Rehabilitation  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Harkess , 

Instructor  in  Surgery  (Orthopedic)  125.  00 

Scholarship  in  Rehabilitation  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Boyd, 

Physical  Therapist  125.  00 

Foundation  Lectureships  (2)  70.  00 

E.  R.  Squibb  Centennial  Lecture  165.  90 
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The  direct  and  indirect  contributions  to  the  educational  endeavors  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  Continuing 
Educational  Program  amounted  to  $5,  973.  91.    As  the  Foundation  grows,  we 
hope  to  continue  and  increase  this  supplementary  aid. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edgar  R.  Pund 
Executive -Secretary 

Medical  College  of  Georgia  Foundation,  Inc. 

ERP:dd 
7-27-59 

"QUOTES" 

Enclosed  is  a  check  to  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
Foundation.    I  am  afraid  I  have  neglected  my  Alma 
Mater,  but  I  will  try  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

George  A.  Holloway 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Am  enclosing  check.    I  also  received  a  copy  of  the 
"Foundation  News"  which  described  the  excellent  use 
to  which  the  money  is  put.    I  read  it  in  its  entirety. 
As  an  alumnus  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
you  for  your  work  in  the  Foundation.    Please  keep  me 
on  the  mailing  list. 

Wallace  W.  Fleetwood 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  .    I  hope 

that  the  Foundation  will  receive  better  support  than 
it  has  in  the  past,  and  that  it  will  be  a  real  success. 

Robert  P.  Coggins 
603  Campbell  Hill  St. 
Marietta,  Ga. 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  help  out  on 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  Foundation.    I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  contributing  as  liberally  as  I  would  like 
to.    However,  I  am  increasing  my  contribution  and 
hope  that  I  might  increase  it  from  time  to  time. 

"Buddy"  J.  C.  Brim 
Pelham,  Ga. 

I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter  this  morning.    I  would 
like  to  contribute  dollars  a  year  and  pay  it  quar- 

terly.   Please  know  that  I  for  one  appreciate  the  work 
that  you  are  putting  out  on  this  as  it  is  certainly  a 
worthwhile  thing. 

"Mac"  Edward  M.  West 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

It  is  regretful  that  it  is  necessary  to  remind  alumni 
of  such  a  fine  college  that  their  support  is  somewhat 
slack.    Too  often  we  are  caught  up  in  our  own  affairs 
and  forget  the  need  for  support  of  worthwhile  organi- 
zations .    I  trust  that  I  will  be  successful  in  securing 
additional  contributions  . 

H.  L.  Dismuke 
Ocilla,  Ga. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  for  as  my  initial 

contribution  to  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  Foun- 
dation, Incorporated;  an  organization  whose  member- 
ship rolls,  I  am  most  happy  to  join. 

Sheldon  B.  Cohen 

384  Peachtree  St.  N.  E. 

Atlanta  8,  Ga. 
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